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Today,   friends,  our  Washington  correspondent  sends  us  a  report  entitled 
"Our  Daily  Bread."    A  fitting  topic  for  the  day,  which  happens  to" be  "Plough 
Monday"  —  the  first  Monday  in  January  after  the  Twelfth  Lay. 

Long  ago,  the  farmers  in  Europe  celebrated  "Plough  Monday,"  the  last 
of  their  Christmas  holidays,  by  drawing  a  plough  from  door  to  door  of  their 
parish;  asking  for  "plough  money"  so  that  they  might  have  a  final  celebration 
before  returning  to  work.     The  queen  of  the  banquet  was  called  "Bessy. " 

But  after  all,  we  are  not  concerned  with  banquet  queens  and  ancient 
customs  today,  but  with  modern  regulations  —  to  be  more  specific,  with  defin- 
itions and  standards  for  food  products  for  use  in  enforcing  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drugs  Act. 

Last  week  our  official  correspondent  defined  for  us  some  of  the  products 
we  use  every  day  or  so  —  sugars,   spices,  and  flavoring  extracts.     These  defin- 
itions are  in  a  new  leaflet,  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  November, 
As  you  may  recall,  our  correspondent  concluded  her  report  last  week  by  asking 
a  question  about  raisin  bread.     How  many  raisins,   she  asked,  must  be  included 
m  a  pound  of  raisin  bread?     Well,   the  answer's  in  the  leaflet  —  npt_  less 
than  three  ounces  of  raisins  to  the  pound. 

^   How  here  are  some  other  definitions  that  interest  me  —  definitions 
for  white  bread;   for  whole-wheat  bread,   entire-wheat  bread,  graham  bread; 
for  milk  bread,  and  Boston  brown  bread.     Boston  brown  bread,   for  example, 
quoting  the  definition,   is  "the  product,   commonly  in  the  form  of  cylindrical 
loaves,  obtained  by  steaming  or  baking  a  leavened  mixture  of  rye  flour  or 
meal,  corn  meal,  a  wheat  flour,  molasses,   salt,  water,  and/or  a  milk  product, 
with  or  without  raisins.     Leavening  is  commonly  effected  through  the  use  of 
baking  powder  or  sodium  bicarbonate  and  sour  milk." 

After  the  definitions  for  bread  we  find  definitions  for  macaroni, 
noodles  or  egg  noodles,  and  plain  noodles.     Macaroni,  quoting  directly,  is 

the  shaPed    and  dried  doughs  prepared  by  adding  water  to  one  or  more  of  the 
following:     Semolina,  farina,  wheat  flour.     It  may  contain  added  salt.  In 
tne  finished  product  the  moisture  content  does  not  exceed  13  percent.  Various 
shapes  of  macaroni  are  known  under  distinguishing  names,   such  as  spaghetti, 
vermicelli."  1  0 
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"Now  that's  all  right,  so  far  as  it  goes,"  comments  our  correspondent, 
"but  why  didn't  the  macaroni  and  spaghetti-d«finers  go  ahead  and  tell  us  how 
to  eat  this  appetizing  food?    The  Italians  know  the  method,  but  then,  as  some 
one  has  suggested,  maybe  the  Italians  have  reels  in  their  throats,  to  take 
care  of  the  long  strings  of  spaghetti." 

But  to  continue  with  the  definitions.     Let's  consider  noodles ,  or  egg 
noodles,  and  please  note  that  under  the  law,  noodles  (or  egg  noodles)  must 
contain  eggs.     Here's  the  definition:     "The  shaped  and  dried  doughs  prepared 
from  wheat  flour  and  eggs,  with  or  without  water  and  with  or  without  salt. 
The  egg  ingredient  may  be  whole  egg  and/or  egg  yolk.  .  ,  " 

"Once  in  a  long  while,"  observes  our  reporter,   "a  manufacturer  will 
put  on  the  market  an  egg  noodle  that  does  not  contain  eggs,  but  is  artifi- 
cially colored  to  resemble  an  article  containing  eggs.     These  fraudulent 
packages  do  not  stay  on  the  market  long,  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
is  always  on  the  watch  for  such  economic  cheats. 

"Of  course  it  is  all  right  to  sell  plain  noodles,  if  they  are  so  labeled. 
Plain  noodles,  according  to  the  legal  definitions,  are  'the  shaped  and  dried 
doughs  prepared  from  wheat  flour  and  water,  with  or  without  salt.   .   .'  but 
the  food  law  officials  regard  any  kind  of  artificial  color  in  noodles  to  give 
them  the  appearance  of  egg  noodles  as  a  cheat  and  such  products  are  outlawed 
by  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

"Next  we  come  to  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES ,  including  dried  fruits,  cold- 
pack  fruit,  and  preserves,  jams,  and  jellies.     Federal  officials  have  seized 
a  good  many  shipments  of  fruit  preserves  that  did  not  conform  to  the  legal 
standard,  which  is  not  less  than       pounds  of  fruit  to  each  55  pounds  of  sugar  — 
just  about  the  same  proportions  we  ourselves  use,  when  we  put  up  preserves  at 
home.    Last  year,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  instituted  criminal  prose- 
cutions in  connection  with  79  shipments  of  preserves  that  were  not  properly 
labeled. 

"As  Mr.   Campbell  says  in  his  annual  report,  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  sale  of  these  food  products  containing  less  fruit  than  the  standard,  if 
the  product  is  wholesome,  and  if  it  is  labeled  as  IMITATION  FRUIT  PRESERVES, 
followed  by  a  statement  of  what  the  preserve  contains.     But  the  law  requires 
that  such  products  be  distinctly  labeled  as  an  imitation,  or  else  they  are 
liable  to  seizure." 

In  conclusion,  our  correspondent  says  that  she  has  mentioned  only  a 
comparatively  few  of  the  definitions  and  standards  contained  in  the  leaflet 
issued  last  November.     She  suggests  that  all  homemakers  interested  in  the 
food  control  work  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration  write  for  a 
copy  of  the  leaflet. 

The  leaflet  contains  definitions  of  meat  and  meat  products,  milk  and 
milk  products,  butter  and  cheese;  vegetable  products,  fruits  and  vegetables; 
sugars,  honey,  spices,  and  flavoring  extracts;  mayonnaise  dressing,  vegetable 
oils  and  fats;  tea,  coffee,  and  cacao  products;  beverages,  vinegars,  —  even 
baking  powder  and  salt. 

A  copy  of  this  leaflet  is  yours  for  the  asking.     Just  write  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. ,  and  ask  for  the  publication 
on  —  DEFINITIONS  AND  STANDARDS  FOR  FOOD  PRODUCTS.  1 
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